soil treasures of their country, to "solve the riddle" of cher-
nozem.
The debate on Dokuchayev's treatise lasted four hours.
The Dean of the Faculty, N. A. Menshutkin, the famous
chemist, solemnly proclaimed Dokuchayev "Doctor of Geog-
nosis and Mineralogy."
. . . On winter mornings Professor Dokuchayev appeared
at the university when the twilight still hovered over the
half-deserted Embankment and the wind blew fiercely over
the bridges across the icebound Neva. His powerful figure,
whose calm and even step no gusts of wind however fierce
could disturb, could be seen from a distance. In the cloak-
room he unhurriedly removed his fur-lined coat and enormous
far cap. And as this giant strode down the endless corri-
dor of the St. Petersburg University, formerly the build-
ing of Peter the first's "Twelve Collegiums," he seemed
to many to radiate cold. People were overawed by the in-
domitable force that he pervaded, and they respectfully
stepped aside to make way for him. He mounted the rostrum
in the lecture hall and began his lecture. He was not dis-
tinguished for his eloquence, he. refrained from oratorical
Eights; but strange to relate, the silence in the hall was
so tense that you could hear a pin drop. It was the force of
conviction that thrilled and held his listeners. His style
in lecturing was said to be like that of Mendeleyev.
Those who formed a judgment about Dokuchayev without
having heard him in the lecture hall, actually knew nothing
about the real Dokuchayev!
Rarely has anybody been able so  irresistibly to  attract
young hearts and souls and to train really devoted pupils
so well as this burly man, outwardly stern, and   even harsh.
Dokuchayev  had   long  noticed   at  his   lectures   a  thin,
evidently sickly, weak-chested youth with close-cropped hair
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